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ARCHIVES IN NEW ZEALAND 


RUTH ALLAN 


THERE are moments when a New Zealander feels like a desperate Alice 
in Wonderland, because he realizes that some cultural values long accepted 
by other civilized countries mean nothing here, and that there is little 
he can do about it. I feel like Alice every time I consider the state of 
historical documents in New Zealand. Government was established in 
New Zealand 112 years ago, two years after the passage of the Public 
Record Office Act in England, yet in 1952 our government has no home 
for its records, and no statute to provide for their protection. The fact 
that in Europe, and America, and the other British Dominions, archives 
are established on a proper basis means nothing. A small gesture was 
made in 1926 with the appointment of a part-time archivist, but he was 
expected to build bricks without clay or straw. 

It is open to question whether the recent colossal loss of records in the 
Hope Gibbons fire would have caused any official concern, had not an 
outcry been raised in the newspapers. Yet this fire was but one spectacular 


Mrs Allan worked for six years in the Public Service, including some time in 
War Archives, and subsequently spent two years lecturing in history at Victoria 
University College. She is at present engaged on a history of Nelson. She says, 
‘I am indebted to Dr Scholefield for reports and personal information, and to 
Mr E. H. McCormick for his 1946 report.’ 
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episode in a disgraceful general situation. Although in this article I am 
concerned solely with government records, all librarians are aware that 
many other historical and scientific records are in a similar plight. It is 
important for all those interested in the preservation of the knowledge 
and culture of our past to co-operate to stop the rapid destruction of the 
material of our history. 

Archives can be crudely defined as dead government records—those 
on which no action has been taken for a number of years. But if records 
are dead in this sense, they are not forgotten, as they may contain informa- 
tion of great importance to the officers of departments. It is essential for 
the efficiency of the public service that its more valuable records be pre- 
served. It is obvious that in such work as formulating a new departmental 
policy, drafting a law, administering titles, carrying out research, or 
executing an engineering project, officers must consult old files, maps, and 
plans, about what has been done previously. If those old files have been 
destroyed, an officer may waste hours trying to glean information from 
stray sources, or he may re-do the work of his predecessors, or he may 
proceed seriously handicapped by a lack of knowledge which could have 
been prevented. Some civil servants in Napier after the earthquake know 
what it means to start again from scratch. 

Although archives are essentially part of the record system of the 
public service, they contain valuable information for research workers 
in all fields. This is especially so in New Zealand, where the government 
undertakes activities which in larger countries can be handled by private 
enterprise. In record offices it is the accepted practice to allow the public 
access to most classes of old government records, after sufficient time has 
elapsed to ensure that the persons whose deeds are recorded are dead. 
In many countries records are handed over to the Archives, when they 
have been non-current for fifty years, but the time limit varies. Although 
restrictions have to be placed on the access to some classes of material, 
because of their confidential nature, the general principle is to make as 
much material freely available to research workers as possible, under 
proper safeguards. As records increase in age, they tend to become less 
the preserve of the civil servant, and more that of the historian. 

Departments amass an enormous quantity of paper in the course of 
their work, of which only a very small percentage merits preservation. 
The Canadian archives estimate this percentage at only 5 per cent of the 
total. But if this tiny core is not kept, the efficiency of the public service 
is reduced, and the people are deprived of the material of their history. 
There are some departments in New Zealand which have practically no 
records of the nineteenth century at all. Experience here and overseas 
has shown that it is necessary for archivists and records clerk to combine 
to decide what records should be kept, and what destroyed. The historical 
knowledge of the one must be added to the departmental knowledge of 
the other. Once the decision has been made the valuable non-current 
records of all departments should be transferred to a national archives. 
Because we have no central repository, old records are left in government 
departments, scattered in unsuitable buildings, often inaccessible both to 
civil servants and research workers. They occupy space needed for current 
— and contribute to the notorious congestion of government 
Offices. 

Furthermore, when research workers wish to consult these old records, 
departmental officers have to be detailed to get the records out and look 
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after the client. On the whole departments are very co-operative, and 
allow bona fide people access to their records. But two factors make the 
client uncomfortable. First, he feels he is encroaching on the time the 
civil servant should be devoting to his departmental duties. Secondly, he 
finds that, although in theory his access to the records is free, in fact a 
heavy private censorship may be imposed. Some supervision and censor- 
ship is necessary, but I have found instances of the most absurd restric- 
tions. The head of a department may tell you that you can have all 
relevant records within certain dates, but the record clerk, who, like a 
solitary drinker, has been secretly imbibing past scandals, may be reluctant 
to share his delights. Or he may be so imbued with official discretion 
that he cannot bear anything with the faintest smell to be revealed. ‘Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free’ is a dangerous 
doctrine in a country with a short past. The establishment of archives 
on a proper basis would in itself foster more enlightened attitudes towards 
historical documents. 

Until a detailed survey of departmental records is undertaken, it is 
impossible to estimate how many valuable documents have been destroyed, 
but it is obvious that our losses over a century are very extensive. That 
any have survived from the nineteenth century is more a matter of chance 
than good management. Nothing was done before 1926. The very nature 
of New Zealand’s development was not conducive to the preservation of 
documents. At first settlements were scattered, transport poor, and the 
population migratory. In the Crown Colony period small government 
offices were set up in cheap buildings in countless places. The provincial 
governments further multiplied the number of government agencies. Even 
the site of the capital city was changed. Government records were dis- 
tributed round the country in all sorts of repositories, and transferred 
hither and thither. . 

The first notable loss of public records occurred in 1862, when the 
White Swan was wrecked, while transferring government records from 
Auckland to Wellington. Although the loss was small by Hope Gibbons 
standards, the departments of the Colonial Secretary, Attorney-General, 
and Public Accounts suffered. When the provincial councils were 
abolished, some provincial buildings became derelict, others were taken 
over by the central government. Sometimes the old records perished with 
the derelict buildings, sometimes incoming officers threw out the old 
papers to make room for the new. The goldfields created similar condi- 
tions. A rush to a field brought population, and government offices. 
When the field was exhausted the people deserted it, and the offices were 
closed. The records were often left behind in disused buildings, until 
rats, the weather, or fire did their work. 

Losses due to pioneer conditions were probably no more extensive 
in New Zealand than in other colonies. But our losses due to our habit 
of housing civ. servants and their records in buildings of wood and 
other combustible materials must surely be in a class by themselves. 
Apart from small fires in district offices, we have had three major con- 
flagrations: the Post Office fire 1887, the Parliament Buildings fire 1907, 
and the Hope Gibbons fire 1952. In all these cases, many current files 
were lost, in addition to those which could have been classified as archives. 
In the Post Office fire at Wellington, the Post Office lost all its records, 
and the Customs and Marine Departments lost a large number. Now the 
Post Office employs a full-time research officer, to try to fill the gaps in 
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its history. The information he has obtained from scattered sources has 
been filed on cards; and already the Post Office finds it so useful that it 
intends to microfilm the cards, so that a duplicate record can be stored 
in another building. Among departments which suffered in the 1907 
parliamentary fire were those of Marine, Native Affairs, the Attorney 
General, and Lands. 

The Hope Gibbons fire was, however unique, because most of the 
records lost there were non-current; and the part of the building in which 
they were stored was not occupied by civil servants. The building was in 
fact being used as a dump for old records which should have been in the 
Archives. It contained a far greater volume of documents than the small 
collection in the Dominion Archives. But it is doubtful whether all the 
departments concerned would have been willing to hand over these 
records to the Archives, had the space been available. Some record clerks 
would sooner part with their wives than their files. So the records were 
dumped in a section of the building where it was unsafe for people to 
work, because of a crack in the main wall. They lay filthy and neglected 
in a cold draughty top floor, separated by wood from a factory below, 
where operations with a known fire danger were carried out. The fire 
can hardly have come as a surprise to the Accommodation Board of the 
Public Service Commission, who selected this repository. Yet here were 
stored all Marine Department Head Office files closed by 1913, and all 
outward letter-books 1865-1922; Public Works closed records from the 
beginning of the department up to 1913; Lands and Survey Head Office 
Inward correspondence 1854-94; the closed files and an important section 
of modern files of the Labour Department; some Agriculture Depart- 
ment files 1913-21; and maps of the Geological Survey. The Internal 
Affairs Department, with the co-operation of the victim departments, 
has organized extensive salvage operations; but it is early yet to assess 
the value of what has been saved. Enough has been lost to make it im- 
possible for some aspects of our history to receive adequate treatment. 
Many other buildings where records are stored are dangerous and un- 
suitable. The wooden Government Building in Wellington at least has 
fire equipment and day and night watchmen, but the wooden Nelson 
government buildings, built in 1859, are, for example, an archivist’s 
nightmare. 


In addition to spectacular disasters, there has been a steady process 
of destruction of a more insidious nature, due mainly to pressure for 
space. The records and the personnel of the civil service have outgrown 
their accommodation. As the years passed records clerks became desperate 
about the storage of an ever-increasing volume of files. Old records were 
stowed in attics, basements, sheds, and outhouses, where they were often 
liable to damage from the weather and vermin. Some departments purged 
their old files at regular intervals, a habit not yet dead. Much of this 
destruction was unselective, much of it selective by people not trained to 
select. Clerks were driven to destroy, because it was physically impossible 
to house all that should have been kept. Since 1926 much has been done 
to regulate the destruction of ‘dead’ records, but the fundamental problem 
remains, because there is no archives building. Yet in spite of the storage 
difficulty, some departments had a keen historical sense, and, through all 
the years of official indifference, preserved a large volume of valuable 
documents. Unfor*unately some of these departments were among the 
victims of the Hope Gibbons fire. 
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It was not until 1913 that the government took the first step towards 
the care of historical documents. The Science and Art Act, 1913, made 
provision for a dominion museum, art gallery, and library, ‘and for the 
acquisition of articles and documents of scientific, artistic, or historical 
value to be kept and exhibited therein.” The Governor could from time to 
time direct that any historical books or documents should be preserved 
in the museum or library, and decide which articles should be kept open 
for public inspection. Although Dr J. A. Thomson, director of the Do- 
minion Museum, took over the New Zealand Company papers presented 
to New Zealand by the British Government, he was not expected to take 
any action about public records. This was left to Dr G. H. Scholefield, 
who in 1926 was appointed Dominion Archivist in conjunction with the 
Chief Librarianship of the General Assembly Library. He was responsible 
to the Legislative Department for the library, and to the Department of 
Internal Affairs for the subsidiary activity of archives. The Internal 
Affairs, formerly the Colonial Secretary’s Department, as the parent of 
so many of the later departments of the civil service, is considered best 
fitted to administer archives. 

As archivist, Dr Scholefield received no regular staff, nor appropriation 
for expenses, although the Internal Affairs paid his travelling expenses 
and requisitions for binding, etc. The annual cost of the archives was 
seidom over £50 a year. As no building was provided, records were stored 
in the attic of the General Assembly Library, which, said the archivist, 
‘was quite inadequate from the outset.’ Space was at a premium, with one 
small safe and a floor which was too weak to support stacks. It was 
impossible from the beginning to take over the mass of obsolescent 
records coming forward from departments year by year. 

With no money, no building, and no statutory rights, Dr Scholefield’s 
position as archivist was the nearest approach to a man-of-war without 
guns since Busby, and it is greatly to his credit that he achieved so much 
in such difficult circumstances. He had to concentrate on preventive 
measures. Only a precious minimum of highly important documents 
could be taken over by the Archives. The rest had to remain in charge 
of the departments. His first duty was therefore to get in touch with all 
departments to find out the state of their records, and to draw up destruc- 
tion schedules of useless records which could be automatically destroyed 
by departments without consulting the archivist. He estimated that about 
50 per cent of all paper accumulated by departments consisted of chits, 
receipts, and petty details of routine administration, which could be 
disposed of in this way. But for all other classes of documents, departments 
were asked to consult the archivist before destroying. They were also 
asked to make what provision they could to preserve records of value. 
Both in this survey, and in a second survey twenty years later, depart- 
mental officers proved interested and very helpful. Indeed, without their 
co-operation little could have been achieved, for the archivist had no 
statutory powers. 

In the early years Dr Scholefield visited every depository in the country, 
where he suspected that old records were stored. This filthy but profitable 
work was often done in his vacation. Hundreds of old offices and out- 
houses in such places as Akaroa, Bay of Islands, Hokianga, the West 
Coast goldfields, were visited, besides the larger centres, where there were 
old provincial buildings, old land offices, post offices, and custom houses. 
Much was salvaged in this way, including the Hawke’s Bay papers before 
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the earthquake, some provincial and New Zealand Company papers. 
Duplicates of printed papers and some of the New Zealand Company 
despatches were distributed to libraries to build up their holdings of local 
records. By 1929 the archivist stated that the time had come for an 
Archives Act and for a suitable building. In 1930 he published the first 
and only archives bulletin. But the thirties brought depression, followed 
by war—and the archives question was pigeon-holed. Occasionally the 
archivist was allowed a temporary assistant to do a little sorting and 
indexing, but this side of the work could make little progress without a 
full time staff. In 1935, with the aid of a Carnegie grant, he visited archives 
in Europe, America, and several British dominions. He found South 
Africa especially helpful, because the archivists there have had to cope 
with problems similar to our own. 


The war made our archives situation even more desperate. New 
departments were created, others expanded, adding their volumes of 
paper to the congestion of the years. Once again departments were urged 
not to destroy records without reference to the archivist. Unfortunately 
departments were at the same time urged to hand over useless records 
for pulping—and some took more notice of this latter instruction. How- 
ever, while the war intensified the acuteness of the problem, it also provided 
the hope of a solution. The Army organized an archives section, to ensure 
that adequate records of New Zealand’s part in the war would be kept 
for historical purposes. A small staff soon gained experience in the more 
technical side of archives work, such as classification, indexing, etc. In 
1945 Mr E. H. McCormick, who had already worked in the Dominion 
Archives for a short time in 1936-7, and in the Army Archives since 
1942, was appointed Chief War Archivist. He always regarded the war 
archives as a branch of the national archives, and hoped to merge the 
one into the other, as soon as the strictly archival side of the war work 
was completed. 

By the end of 1946 Dr Scholefield had asked to be relieved of his duties 
as archivist, as he intended to retire from the library in 1947. By then 
Mr McCormick considered that the war archives work was sufficiently 
advanced for a small section of the staff to transfer to the national archives. 
In an outstanding and excellent report of 26th August 1946 he suggested 
that a small start be made towards the proper establishment of the national 
archives. Although a large building would be needed eventually, he pro- 
posed that the war archives building be used in the meantime, and that a 
staff not exceeding twelve officers be appointed. The annual cost of his 
modest scheme was estimated at about £7,000 a year for salaries, rent, 
and equipment. It is doubtful whether this scheme ever passed beyond 
the level of departmental discussion. The only tangible result was that he 
himself, as Assistant Dominion Archivist, was able to transfer to the 
Dominion Archives, taking one full time assistant, Mr Standish, with him. 
Mr McCormick left, and Dr Scholefield retired, leaving Mr Standish to 
hold a very sickly baby. The latter, at his own expense, has visited archives 
overseas. With two young graduate assistants, he is trying, without a 
building or adequate funds, to hold ba-k the deluge of destruction. The 
material in the Archives is being sorted and catalogued. But the General 
Assembly Library needs its attic, and the archives have no home. The bulk 
of government records are still in the same perilous state in government 
departments. We need a building, and we need an Archives Act to ensure 
that old records go into it. 
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How long the government will complacently endure the present state 
of affairs no one can say. Ideally the Archives should be established in 
a suitable building on their own, with perhaps branches in the larger 
centres. Here comes in the problem of the relation of the librarian to 
archives. It is a matter for deep thankfulness that librarians as a class 
are aware of the need for systematic preservation of our records; and 
undoubtedly they can do much, particularly in outlying localities, to 
stimulate interest and to preserve. But, except as a temporary measure— 
as first aid to a bleeding victim—they should not have to be saddled with 
responsibility for official records, any more than archivists should be 
asked to run a library in their spare time. Archives are so much a part 
of the civil service, and potentially such a large concern with such dis- 
tinctive problems, that from an administrative point of view there is 
little to be gained and much to be lost by tacking them on to a library. 
The archivist needs his own technical training. However, from the research 
worker’s point of view, it would be convenient to have them close to, or 
associated with, a large research library. No scheme so far put forward 
for attaching the archives to a library has shown any appreciation of the 
size of establishment necessary for archives to function effectively. The 
archivists should have their hands full with official documents. Ideally, 
again, they should co-operate with libraries and similar institutions, 
which will have to store local records and the many non-official docu- 
ments. The archives are part of a national problem. At present librarians 
appear more conscious of their responsibilities towards records than 
does the government, and the work of libraries in this field may hasten 
the establishment of a true public record office. I am not optimistic 
enough to believe that the Hope Gibbons fire has taught the government 
a lesson. Nothing can restore the years the locusts have eaten, but I hate 
to see the locusts still at work. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SALARIES 
1951-52 


H. ROTH 


THE past year was distinguished by the unusual number of senior public 
library positions falling vacant, and by the salaries advertised, which 
were generally well within the range of the NZLA Salary Scale. Perhaps 
the highest starting salary ever suggested for a library position in New 
Zealand was offered for the position of City Librarian at Auckland: 
£1,350, or almost £120 above the NZLA scale level!. 

Next in importance came the positions of Chief Librarian at Lower 
Hutt and Deputy City Librarian at Wellington. The NZLA scale for both 
these positions ranges from £839 starting salary to £954 10s. after two 


Mr Roth, who is Head of the Reference Section, National Library Service, 
Wellington, is convener of the Librarians’ Salaries, Conditions and Qualifica- 
tions Committee of the NZLA. 


1For the purpose of this survey, 15 per cent has been added to the salary scale 
figures published in New Zealand Libraries in April 1950. 
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years. Lower Hutt was advertised at this starting figure, but with no indi- 
cation of subsequent steps. The position of Wellington Deputy City 
Librarian was advertised at £799 5s.—828—885 10s.—943—989. Less 
than three weeks after the closing date for this position, on 13th February 
1952, the Wellington City Council granted a general increase to its 
employees—£45 in this particular case—which put the starting salary, 
at least, slightly above the NZLA salary scale. 

Two positions of chief librarian fell vacant in smaller libraries, Upper 
Hutt and Hokitika. In the case of Upper Hutt the advertisement stated 
that ‘salary would be in accordance with the New Zealand Library 
Association salary scale.’ Hokitika offered a starting salary of £425, 
rising to £510 in three years; which is almost exactly the NZLA scale of 
£425 10s.—454 5s.—483—511 15s. : 

In every case library qualifications were insisted upon, and of these 
five positions the three which have already been filled have been given 
to graduates of the New Zealand Library School. 

Three positions of first assistant were advertised in November of this 
year, and provide an interesting comparison. They were all in libraries 
of the same population group, 10,000 to 35,000, for which the NZLA 
scale for the position of deputy librarian is £540 10s.—580 15s.—609 10s. 
Timaru, the largest in size, offered least: £432 rising to £517 in four small 
steps. Whangarei, the next largest town, offered £475 in May 1952, but 
increased the starting salary to £511 when the position was readvertised 
six months later. Petone, the smallest of the three, offered £450. Thus, in 
each case, though least in Whangarei, the starting salary was below the 
NZLA salary scale standard. None of these positions has yet been filled, 
and it will be interesting to see what level of experience and qualifications 
they will attract. 

Three other positions which lend themselves to an easy comparison 
were advertised during the year: Wellington, Christchurch, and Dunedin 
had vacancies for a Head of Lending Services. The NZLA scale in each 
case provides for the same salary: £626 15s.—667—695 15s. Two positions 
were advertised at a higher figure: Dunedin at £655—678 10s.—695 15s. 
and Wellington at £700 10s.—729 15s.—786 15s.—815 10s. Christchurch 
offered £600, rising to £660 in two steps of £30. Superficially the advantage 
would seem to lie with Wellington, but the Wellington position was 
advertised for males only, while the Dunedin position was given to a 
woman graduate of the NZ Library School who would not be able to 
obtain even the NZLA salary scale under the award ruling in Wellington. 

The Canterbury Public Library also advertised for a Head of Reference, 
two Subject Specialists, and a Children’s Librarian. These positions were 
all advertised at approximately the NZLA scale salaries: Head of Refer- 
ence at £630—660—680—700 (NZLA scale: £626 15s.—667—695 15s.), 
Subject Specialists at £540—570 (NZLA scale for Senior Assistants: 
£540 10s.—S80 15s.—609 10s.), and Children’s Librarian at £540— 
570—600—630 (NZLA scale as for Senior Assistants). 

Two main facts emerge from this brief survey. The New Zealand 
Library School diploma and certificate have become well established, 
not only among working librarians but also among employing authorities, 
for every position which was filled was given to a Library School graduate, 
and only rarely were unqualified applicants seriously considered. Secondly, 
the NZLA Salary Scale appears to be well out of date and in need of 
immediate revision. 
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Since the scale was last published, salaries have increased beyond the 
15 per cent granted by the Arbitration Court, not to mention the recent 
Standard Wage Pronouncement, which added another 14s. Id. a week 
to most salaries. The result is that the present NZLA scale salaries, even 
including the 15 per cent, are in many cases below the salaries actually 
being paid in some of the more generous libraries, which means that the 
NZLA scale in fact obstructs efforts at further improvement in these 
libraries. 

The Salaries Committee of the Association has taken note of this 
state of affairs, and has drawn up a revised salary scale, which has been 
submitted to branches and sections for comment and criticism. This 
scale is slightly ahead of the best now being paid without being too far 
ahead of the more close-fisted libraries, except in some unusually bad 
cases which it would be impossible to fit into any scale. Approval of this 
revised scale by Council should help considerably in raising the salary 
level in our public libraries. 


IDEA 


‘A concession long desired by booklovers has at last been granted by the 
authorities of the Public Library. Volumes in the reference department, 
which are not purely reference books, may be taken out, on payment of 
a deposit equal to the value of the books’.—Evening Post, 24th May 1907. 
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NEW ZEALAND-TRAINED 
LIBRARIANS AND THE 
NZLA, 1952 


W. J. MCELDOWNEY 


IN the March 1951 issue of New Zealand Libraries 1 published a note on 
the work that was done in the NZLA in 1950 by New Zealand-trained 
librarians. It showed that, of the 190 jobs done by 97 people in that year, 
84 jobs were done by 45 locally trained librarians. : 

In order to see whether the intervening two years have brought about 
any changes, I have counted similarly the 1952 work of the Association. 
Once again, I have allowed as one job each of the following: 


1. Membership of Council, 1952-53. 

2. Membership of standing committee, 1952-53. 

3. Editing or writing for NZLA publications. 

4. Membership of branch or section committee, 1952. 

5. Tutoring or examining for General Training Course, 1952. 


The count shows that in 1952 112 people were doing 218 jobs: 














People Jobs 
Number Percent Number Percent 
a Ris Rina Miw ws 
Non-librarians 19 23)19.6 20.5] 32 29) 16.8 13.3 


Librarians with NZ 45 56) 46.4 50.0| 84 108} 44.2 49.5 
training 
Librarians without 33 33: | 34.0 29.5] 74 81] 39.0 37.2 
NZ training 





97 112 |100.0 100.0} 190 218 |100.0 100.0 

















There were more people in 1952 who were not personal members of 
the NZLA, but fewer backsliders among the working librarians: 


Non-MEMBERS 


1950 1952 
Non-librarians 10 18 
Librarians with NZ training 1 ~ 
Librarians without NZ training 5 4 
16 22 


Mr McEldowney is Head of the Order Section, National Library Service, 
Wellington. 
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The increase in the number of New Zealand-trained librarians was 
mainly among Library School graduates: 


1950 1952 
NZLA Certificate 6 7 
Library School graduates 28 40 
Both qualifications (additional 10 9 
to above) 
451 56 


THE GENERALS AND THE NCOs 


By dividing the jobs into three sections, it is possible to see what parts 
of the Association the locally trained workers inhabit. The sections are: 


Section 1: Council and the Finance, Training, Book Resources, and 
Nominations Committees. 


Section 2: Other committees, publications, General Training Course. 
The remainder of the Association-wide work. 


Section 3: Branch and section committees. 


NUMBER OF PEOPLE IN EACH SECTION 








Librarians 
Non- 
librarians With NZ Without NZ Total 
training training 

> ‘RR —S SS DS ws =— 60 |S 
Section 1 
Number 4 5 3 5 15 12 22 22 
Percent 18.2 22.7] 13.6 22.7 68.2 54.6 |100.0 100.0 
Section 2 
Number 11 11 33 29 19 25 63 65 
Percent 17.5 16.9 | 52.3 44.6 30.2 38.5 |100.0 100.0 
Section 3 
Number 13 11 24 37 12 9 49 57 
Percent 26.5 19.3 | 49.0 64.9 24.5 15.8 |100.0 100.0 














Whereas all three New Zealand-trained librarians in Section 1 in 1950 
were NZLA Certificate holders, in 1952 the five in that section were more 
evenly spaced: 
1950 1952 
3 1 


NZLA Certificate 


Library School graduates - 3 
Both qualifications - 1 
3 5 


These figures do not show how the work is distributed among indi- 
viduals. One person, for instance, was doing ten jobs in 1952, while 
many were doing only one; and the 22 people in Section 1 (19.6 percent 
of the 112 people working for the Association) were doing 98, or 45 
percent, of the 218 jobs throughout the Association. Nor do the figures 
show how much energy was being put into the various jobs. 


1This is the total given in my 1951 note. I don’t remember how it was arrived at. 
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WHAT ARE THE DUTIES 
OF TRUSTEES? 


To know the law under which their library is organized. 


The trustees select the librarian and this is a most important duty. 
They must endeavour to obtain a librarian of pleasing personality, with 
excellent educational qualifications, and with special training in library 
work. Except for very small libraries it should be taken for granted that 
the librarian is a graduate of an accredited library school. The small 
library with a small staff and simple organization will need a librarian 
most successful in personal contacts and interested in- promotion of 
reading by direct personal methods. The larger library will look for the 
librarian noted for outstanding executive and administrative ability. 
There should be strong co-operation between the library board and the 
librarian, who is the executive officer of the board and should be present 
at board meetings. The librarian is chief of staff, has to work with them 
daily and is responsible for their success. It is wise and necessary for the 
library board to establish, in consultation with the librarian, certain 
policies governing the staff, such as grades of service, salary schedules, 
vacation periods, etc. It can then entrust the management of staff to the 
librarian and depend on the librarian to make recommendations to the 
board. 

The trustees establish policies for the general administration of the 
Public Library, and devise satisfactory means of carrying them out. The 
library board and the librarian together discuss the policy of the library. 
However, it is the responsibility of the board to establish policy and it 
becomes the responsibility of the librarian to administer the library 
within this policy, e.g., “The trustees must choose whether to seek out 
new readers or better serve those they already have; whether to include 
only work with books or go beyond them to a broader programme of 
lectures, study clubs and other educational services; whether to strengthen 
service to individuals or to groups; whether to include service such as 
films, slides, recordings, music, etc. Shall there be a comprehensive survey 
of the Community and the Library to determine needs? The Library 
Board must decide with intelligent interest and enthusiasm whether to 
move vigorously or gradually. Our libraries can experience growth or 
remain static. The Board and the Community must decide.’ 


TRUSTEES AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


It is the duty of trustees to interpret the library to the community and 
the community to the library, and to see that the library activities are 
closely co-ordinated with the activities of other agencies in the com- 
munity. Trustees can be excellent public relation officers. They should 
have friendly relations with the members of the governing bodies and 
civic leaders. When they contact the official bodies, which allot the funds 
for the proper maintenance of the library each year, they should be able 
to show them that the library is an important factor in both juvenile and 
adult education. 


This article is reprinted from the Canadian Library Association Bulletin, 
September, 1952. In Canada, trustees correspond roughly to our committee 
members; the article should be read accordingly. 
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By talks on the radio, by addresses to service clubs and other organiza- 
tions, and by discussing books and library service at social gatherings, 
trustees can create a vivid interest in the library. 

Trustees should invite teachers, members of the Board of Education, 
Home and School Associations, and other community groups to visit 
the library. This often proves valuable in promoting library interest and 
in creating a realization that the librery is an important and significant 
part of community life. 

Library Boards should send representatives to Library Association 
conferences at which there are special sessions for trustees. Many libraries 
pay the expenses of one or more board members to these conferences, 
from which the trustee may bring back to the board fresh inspiration and 
new ideas. 

It has been found valuable, where practicable, for trustees of neighbour- 
ing municipalities to meet occasionally during the year to discuss their 
common problems, exchange ideas, and pool experience. Even if only 
one board in this group can afford to send representatives to the Canadian 
or Provincial Library Conferences, these trustees can bring back to the 
others reports and useful information. Thus each member is kept up to 
date on trends of the moment and begins to realize that his trusteeship 
goes beyond local limits. 


TRUSTEES AND LIBRARY QUARTERS 


Trustees are responsible for providing suitable buildings or quarters. 
These should be bright and attractive, with proper furniture and equip- 
ment, and with satisfactory tools for the librarian and staff. In building 
new libraries the architecture should be such that expansion and enlarge- 
ment of the buildings may be possible. 


TRUSTEES AND FINANCE 


The trustees are responsible for the financing of the library. They 
should endeavour to obtain funds necessary for adequate service and 
then see that such funds are wisely administered. 


It is wise for a delegation of trustees to appear before Council when 
yearly estimates are considered and present the library budget, explaining 
to the Council why that amount of money is needed and how it is to be 
spent. 


BOARD MEETINGS 


It is obvious that without regular meetings of the trustees the library 
cannot be properly administered, and provision should be made for 
regular meetings at stated times, and also for an annual meeting. While 
in some provinces meetings are held every three months, others hold 
monthly meetings, and it is felt that better results come from the latter. 
Special meetings can be called for emergencies. 

Committees may be appointed to suit local requirements: e.g., Finance, 
Property, Public Relations and Book Committees. Many libraries favour 
a one or two year term for Chairman, the members of the board holding 
this office by rotation. 

Board members should be regular in attendance, otherwise any con- 
tinuity of policy is impossible. 
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WHAT THE BOARD SHOULD Expect FXOM THE LIBRARIAN 


The librarian is expected 

——to have a reasonable and progressive plan for extending the use of 
books in the community, gathering together a well-balanced collec- 
tion of books, developing information and reference services, and 
giving satisfactory service to readers; 

—to have technical training and organizing ability to carry out or 
delegate the details of the plan; 

——to prepare clear and definite reports on the progress of the library; 

——to submit reports on building, grounds and equipment; 

——to have the ability to operate the library within the terms of the 
budget; 

——to establish satisfactory relations with official bodies; organizations 
and individual citizens; 

—to show interest in the educational and cultural activities of the 
municipality ; 

—to be in charge of the book section in co-operation with the board. 


STANDING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 11TH NOVEMBER 1952 


Present: S. Perry (in the chair), N. Bateson, M. S. Fleming, E. M. Gilmer, 
E. H. Leatham, W. J. McEldowney, W. S. Wauchop, and the Secretary. 


Post-Primary School Bulletins: A circular had been prepared for 
‘ distribution, listing the bulletins published to date and titles it was hoped 
to publish in 1953, and asking members to state (a) whether they would 
be prepared to place a standing order for the bulletins or (b) whether 
they would prefer to buy only occasional bulletins, and if so which of 
the titles already published they would like. Further action was deferred 
until the next meeting. 

School Library Service: A letter from the Minister of Education, 
replying to the Association’s representations about school library service, 
was received, and copies will be sent to the Children’s and Young People’s 
Section and the Local Authorities Section. The Children’s and Young 
People’s Section is to be asked to make a study of the range of service 
to children offered by public libraries and to formulate some definite 
proposals with regard to the part that should be played by the Govern- 
ment in the provision of library service to children, paying particular 
attention to the desirable allocation of expenditure between the state and 
local authorities. The report will be referred to the Local Authorities 
Section for discussion, and the views of both Sections will be considered 
by Council at its next meeting before representations are made to the 
Government. 

Booksellers’ Terms: The Secretary reported that a letter dated 13th 
October 1952 had been received from the Secretary of the Associated 
Booksellers of New Zealand stating that the new terms for the purchase 
of books by libraries, as set out in his letter of 22nd July, were now 
operative, and that his Association looked forward to the co-operation 
of libraries in making their purchases of books from local booksellers. 
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Library Exhibition Photographs: The New Zealand representative of the 
British Council was not able to make satisfactory arrangements for 
borrowing the set of photographs issued by the Library Association 
(London), but suggested that the NZLA should get in touch with the LA. 
This will be done, and Miss P. Taylor will be asked to look at the photo- 
graphs and report on them to the Association. 


1953 Conference: The draft conference programme, with several minor 
amendments, was approved. 


NZLA Secretary: The Secretary, Miss D. G. Bibby, has been granted 
leave as from 21st February 1953 to enable her to go to the United 
Kingdom. The Hon. Secretary and the President have been empowered 
to make a temporary appointment commencing from 2nd February 1953. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


LIBRARY SCHOOL ENDS SEVENTH YEAR 


SincE the Library School started in 1946, 148 people have done the full 
course and had a solid gruelling in the ideals and techniques of librarian- 
ship, said Mr C. W. Collins at the School’s seventh graduation ceremony 
on 20th November 1952. In the early 1930s there was no system of training 
in New Zealand, except a little in-service training in some libraries. The 
NZLA course was started in the 1940s, and had good effect, but it was 
not enough, and it involved very heavy work for overworked people. 
The effect of the School was to turn out people with a good grounding, 
able to adjust to circumstances and take responsibility. It had attracted 
to library work mature people who would otherwise not have entered 
the profession, and had had a marked influence on the Association’s own 
course. There had at first been some hostility towards the School and 
its graduates, especially about the time of the 1947 conference, but that 
had now passed, and the School was recognized as a normal, though 
not the only, way of entering the profession. 

Mr Collins set out some maxims for the guidance of the students who 
were going out into library work. Timing, he said, was important in the 
planning of any developments, and the School itself existed because a 
unique combination of circumstances was grasped in 1945. He stressed 
the relative significance of the irrational; logical reports do not always 
carry the day, and it is important to be able to catch the right person at 
the right time to get a point carried. Similarly, it is important to realize 
the importance of local and institutional politics, and to know whose 
toes not to tread on. Finally, Mr Collins advised the students not to try 
to hurry into fully responsible major jobs. It is better, he said, to spend 
some years in a subordinate position knowing that you could do it better 
if you were in charge, before going out to put your own ideas into practice. 

The Director of the Library School, Miss N. Bateson, said that the 
course was an extremely varied one, and that students would take from 
it what their temperaments, abilities and imagination allowed them to. 
She had become increasingly impressed by the grasp that graduates of 
the School had of the work of their profession, and spoke of the new 
public library at Upper Hutt, which, under a recent graduate, had in a 
short time reached an astonishing standard of service. 
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Mr G. T. Alley, Director of the National Library Service, in introducing 
the Minister of Education (the Hon. R. M. Algie), said that Mr Algie 
was a genuine friend of libraries, who had done his best for our needs 
during the last few years. Mr Algie, in return, said that Mr Alley was 
one of our great public servants. A minister, he said, had to depend on 
his permanent head for advice, and had to feel that the advice he received 
would be sound; the Director of the NLS was one whose advice a minister 
could act upon without reservation. Earlier in the year, when it was 
necessary to find some way of economizing, Mr Alley had recommended 
that the postal service be discontinued. Mr Algie knew that it would be 
politically unwise to follow this advice, but he followed it nevertheless, 
and he was convinced that he had done the right thing. 

Mr Algie then spoke of the need for librarians to demonstrate to the 
public that there was more to their work than the stamping of books. 
The Library School itself would be best helped by librarians who made 
a good impression on the people who paid the taxes; for example, by 
undertaking to operate the postal service from public libraries. He urged 
that librarians should exercise judgement in the buying of books, for the 
public would judge the quality of their schooling by the quality of their 
judgement. They should be objective, not partisan; their own tastes should 
be subordinated to a wider judgement. Trash, propaganda, and unscientific 
material would not be admired, but if the world were searched for the 
best in every field, the public would be impressed. 

As a Minister, Mr Algie was one of a team of fifteen, and, if he wanted 
something for the Departments under his care, he had to convince the 
other fourteen that it was necessary. He could not remember any case 
where his colleagues had turned down anything he had asked for. He had 
been careful to ask for what was reasonable, but expenditure on education 
had been doubled in the last few years. 


Mr Algie then presented the following Diplomas and Certificates: 

Diplomas: P. C. M. Alcock, E. J. Alley, A. M. Casey, D. G. Esplin, 
N. E. Fraser, F. Godfrey, S. B. Hynes, J. Y. Lamb, I. W. Malcolm, 
L. Maloy, G. Morgan, E. Page, M. A. Ronnie, B. H. Watt. 


Certificates: J. M. Green, B. N. Krebs. 
Total now 148. 


RECENT APPOINTMENT 


Alexander Turnbull Library, Wellington: Mr J. R. Cole, formerly of 
National Library Service, Wellington, to be Assistant Librarian. 


BRANCH NOTES 


OTAGO 


DurRING the year the Otago Branch made an effort to co-operate in the 
renewed effort of the Association to stimulate the interest of Local 
Authorities by sending out 20 copies of the Message to Local Authorities. 
This was followed up by newspaper reports and the results were good. 

At a general meeting in July, fifty members and guests were present at 
a screening of Index to Progress and Help Yourself. As a result of this 
meeting it was arranged to screen these documentary films to St Kilda 
Council a few days later. 
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The August meeting took the form of a grand opening for Children’s 
Book Week. At the September meeting all members of the Branch were 
given an opportunity to discuss Association business together. A progress 
report on archives from the convener of the sub-committee was adopted. 
The proposed Register of Librarians proved of such interest that it was 
decided to call a special meeting, when it was dealt with exhaustively. 

There were 25 members and local body representatives present at the 
annual meeting on 18th November. After the general business, three 
documentary films were screened: Great Britain: Love of Books, Books 
for Everyone, and Waverley Steps. The following officers were elected for 
1953: Chairman, Miss A. Fache; Secretary, Miss E. P. Randle; Com- 
mittee, Mrs R. Rex, Mrs C. Bishop, Miss E. J. Robinson, Miss N. Mercer, 
Miss G. van der Poots. 


IN LIBRARY LITERATURE 


Ashby, Robert F. Book selection—a problem Bryon, J. F. W. Subject librarianship: a 
in dynamics. Librarian and book world practical approach. Librarian and book 
41:115-6 Je "52. The forces determining world 41:129-35 Ji "52. An exhaustive 
library book selection. guide to possible general sources on 

Bishop, A. V. Short list—from the com- any subject; too exhaustive, perhaps, 
mittee’s viewpoint. Library association for any but the specialist, as the author 


record 54:265-6 Ag °52. Selection com- points out. 
mittees, from their own side. 





for all your sheet music and 
Gramophone Recordings 


For the finest range of both 
classical and popular sheet music 
and gramophone records - some- 
thing for every taste - come to 
Bege’s, New Zealand’s leading 
music house for more than 90 
years. 








: Wlhsn ass 
THE MUSICAL & ELECTRICAL CENTRE } 





CHARLES BEGG & CO. LTD: Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, Dunedin 
Hamilton, Palmerston North, Nelson, Timaru, Oamaru and Invercargill 


10 MODERN BRANCHES THROUGHOUT NEW ZEALAND 





Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 
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Butcher, S. J. The acquisition of books. 
Library association record 54:259-62 
Ag °52. The librarian of Hampstead 
public libraries describes how BNB, an 
addressograph, and punched-card ac- 
counting, are used in book-ordering 
and maintaining multiple catalogues. 

Canada’s public libraries, by an English 
immigrant. Librarian and book world 
41:137-9 Ji ’52. 

De Paris, Philip M. Subject index to periodi- 
cals. Library association record 54: 
267-8 Ag °52. An interesting review of 
the 1951 volume. 

Feery, L. M. The Interdepartmental com- 
mittee on social and economic research. 
Library association record 54:124-5 
Ap °52. 

Freeman, C. B. Starting from scratch. 
Librarian and book world 41:153-5 Ag 
*52. ‘| was appointed librarian of a new 
institution, with complete freedom to 
choose my own methods . . . Just where 
did one begin?’ 

Fulford, Joan M. The National film library. 
Library association record 54:263-5 
Ag *52. 

Jones, A. C. Book disposal: problems and 
opportunities. Library association re- 


cord 54:253-6 Ag °52. What is being 
done with ‘surplus’ book stock, with 
information on the operations of the 
British national book centre and the 
US book exchange. 

King, A. Hyatt. The scope of the music 
research library. Library association 
record 54:126-31 Ap °52. 

King, J. A. Statistical soleniiee the librarian’s 
point of view. Library association record 
54:122-4 Ap *52. 

Rossiter, P. S. B. Periodicals in London. 
Library association record 54:131-4 Ap 
*52. A review of the London union list 
of periodicals; how will NZ compare? 

Walford, A. J. Statistical information: the 
user. Library association record 54: 
120-2 Ap °52. Information and criticism 
on sources of statistics. 

Walker, T. MacCullam. 1953—and after: 
more proposals. Librarian and book 
world 41:121-2 Je °52. Further ideas 
for conferences. 

Whatmore, Geoffrey. A plea for press 
cuttings. Library association record 
54:256-8 Ag °52. The use of a news- 
paper cuttings file for information 
service. 


FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


AUTHOR GR ADINGS 
4 Standard 
[A] Promising 
A&B Popular—fair standard 
B Popular 
POPULARITY 


is indicated by asterisks (maximum three) 
after the title gradings 


TITLE GRADINGS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


A Highest level: wholly free 

A&b = Second level: mainly free 

A&B Third level: equally free and rental 
a&B_ Fourth level: mainly rental 
a&b__s~Fifth level: no particular recom- 


mendation 

B Stock commercial level: wholly 
ren 

Oo May cause offence 


1. STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


Constant, Benjamin 
Constant de Rebecque, Henri Benjamin 
1767-1830. A. Cecile; tr. from the 
French by Norman Cameron. Lehmann, 
1952. 9s. A recently discovered sequel 
to the classic Adolphe. A*. 

Hostovsky, Egon, 1 . A. Missing; tr. 
from the Czech by E. Osers. Secker, 
1952. 12s. 6d. Written by a Czech ex- 
diplomat, this thriller recounts the com- 
munist coup d'état in Czechoslovakia. 


‘This bitter, hopeless book is written 
with os: insight into human conduct.’ 
—TLS 26-9-52. Ab*. 

Waugh, Evelyn, 1903. "A. Men at arms. 
Chapman & Hall, 1952. 15s. ‘As a 
npvel, Men at Arms is not nearly as 
good as Put Out More Flags. As a 
“novel of — life’, it is up- 
roariously and unflaggingly _ 
J. Raymond, NSN 26-9-52. A** 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED TITLES BY 
OTHER AUTHORS 


Carolan, Desmond. And ruffians leap. gagingly high spirited .. . really some- 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1952. 9s. 6d. thing = = a D. Scott, 
‘A comedy set on an Aegean island in NSN 4-10-52. 
war time. Agreeably sophisticated, en- 
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Chapman, Raynor Dodd. The temptation of 
Mr Fraill. Heinemann, 1952. 10s 
‘Mr Fraill is a Nonconformist minister 
in a Yorkshire industrial town; both 
his pastorate and his marriage have 
become dull, and when an attractive 
young widow joins his congregation 
he is on one occasion saved from making 
advances to her only by the grace of 
God.’—J. D. Scott, NSN 21-6-52. AB*. 

Cooper, Louise (Field), 1905-. The boys 
from Sharon. Lane, 1952. Ils. 6d. ‘A 
slight but charming comedy about the 
devastating effect two small boys can 
have on a grown-up household.’— 
TLS 15-8-52. AB*. 

Cooper, William, 1885-. The struggles of 
Albert Woods. Cape, 1952. 12s. 6d. A 
sympathetic and humorous picture of 
an able and forthright young scientist 
from a lower middle class provincial 
home. AB*. 

Curtis, Jean-Louis, 1917-. Lucifer’s dream; 
tr. from the French by Robin Chan- 
cellor. Lehmann, 1952. 12s. 6d. ‘An 
ably written chronicle of . . . Marceau 
Le Guern’s progress from inmate of an 
orphanage, spiv, model for porno- 
graphic photographs and gigolo . . . to 
first love and the battle, produced by 
this first taste of pure experience, for 
his soul."—TLS 17-10-52. Ab*. O. 

Dinesen, Thomas. Twilight on the Betzy. 
Putnam, 1952. 10s. 6d. ‘The familiar 
device of setting half a dozen characters 
on a ship . . . and making each one in 
turn tell a story in which the super- 
natural seems to have played a part.’— 
TLS 17-10-52. AB*. 

Hartog, Jan de, 1914-. Captain Jan: a story 
of ocean tugboats; ed. and abridged 
by Carlos Peacock. Cleaver-Hume, 
1952. 15s. AB*. 

McFee, William, 1881-. The adopted. 











Faber, 1952. 12s. 6d. ‘Most of it is 
concerned with the efforts of a young 
orphaned American, now grown up 
and second mate on a steamer, to find 
his sister . . . a conventional story of 
aggressiveness based on emotional in- 
security. —TLS 17-10-52. AB**. 

Malaparte, Curzio, 1898-. Kaputt; tr. from 
the Italian by C. Foligno. Redman, 
1948. 12s. 6d. A very powerful docu- 
mentary novel of world war II. ‘What is 
important is that this book is, sub- 
jectively and objectively, a composite 
portrait of what is called Fascism— 
with all its senility, all its decay, its 
cynicism, its sad weariness exposed.’— 
New Yorker 30-11-46. Ab*. 

Radiguet, Raymond, 1903-1923. Count 
d’Orgel opens the ball; tr. from the 
French by Nisbett Schiff. Harvill, 
1952. 10s. 6d. ‘This is a love story, an 
account, clinical yet tender, of the 
heart’s complexities. They have seldom 
been so beautifully handled as by this 
dying twenty-year-old Frenchman.’— 
J. Raymond, NSN 9-8-52. A*. 

Strachey, Evelyn John St Loe, 1901-. The 
frontiers. Gollancz, 1952. 10s. 6d. The 
story of an airman shot down over 
occupied France, those who rescued him 
and much discussion of ends and means, 
—~ and dialectical materialism. 
AB*. 

Zéraffa, Michel. The living and the lost; 

tr. from the French by J. M. Cohen. 

Lane, 1952. 15s. ‘I shall remember 

M. Zéraffa with awe as the man who 

tried to dis-existentialise Sartre, as a 

fabulous lamb who borrowed the lion’s 

tooth and claw, and then refused to 
lie down with him. [This] is a work of 
almost no power, but of very con- 
siderable charm, beauty and innocence.” 
—G. D. Painter, NSN 16-8-52. Ab*. 


5. REPRINTS AND RETRANSLATIONS (EXCLUDING FREQUENTLY 
REPRINTED WORKS) 


Isherwood, Christopher, 1904-. A. The 
memorial. Hogarth, 1952 [1932]. A*. 
Isherwood, Christopher, 1904-. Mr Norris 


changes trains. Hogarth, 1952 [1935]. 
A®. 











GUIDE TO THE FICTION 
LISTS 1952 


As an index to the fiction lists published-monthly in New Zealand Libraries, 
each entry refers to the month of the original entry, and a pagination 
key is provided. For book ordering it will be necessary to refer to the 
original entry, where publisher and price are given. The original entry 
also gives further details (usually including birth-death dates) for cata- 
loguing. 

The list is also a self-contained guide to assist in the division of acces- 
sions between free and rental. It provides a quick summary of the Fiction 
Committee’s decisions on each title: i.e., grading, popularity, etc. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 
(in the order in which they occur) 
Title Gradings and Recommendations: 

A Highest level; wholly free 

Ab _ Second level: mainly free 

AB __ Third level: equally free and rental 

aB Fourth level: mainly rental 

ab Fifth level: no particular recommendation 

B Stock commercial level: wholly rental 
B titles, e.g., thrillers, westerns, light romances, are not normally listed 
in the monthly lists. All title gradings are made with the assistance of 
reports from committee members in seven public libraries. 
Popularity Rating: Indicated by asterisks, nil to three, also based on 
reports from committee members in public libraries. 
Offence: The symbol O indicates that a title may cause offence to some 
readers. 
Note: In this list, where necessary, original gradings and popularity 
ratings have been revised. 


HEADING NUMBERS 


The paragraph headings serve the primary purpose of relating the 
grading that has been given a particular title to the grading of the author 
in the ‘Third Report on Standard and Popular Authors, 1949” (i.e., 
A, Standard; [A], Promising; A&B, Popular—fair standard; B, Popular— 
stock commercial). But, as is illustrated in the accompanying examples, 
more detailed information is given. 

1. Standard Titles by Established Authors: Titles by authors graded 
A, [A] or A&B in the Third Report, provided the grading for the par- 
ticular title does not vary greatly from the author grading. 

2. Selected Titles by New Authors and Improved Titles by Other Authors: 
Titles graded above B by new authors or authors not in the Third Report, 
and improved titles (aB or higher) by authors with a B grading. 

3. Other Recommendations (Including Below Standard Titles by Estab- 
lished Authors): Titles graded below AB by A or [A] authors. 

4. Collected Authors: Anthologies, short story collections by various 
authors. 
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5. Reprints and Retranslations (Excluding Frequently Reprinted Works— 
some of these will be found in 6). 

6. Round Up of Works by or about Important Authors: Lists of the 
works in print by important fiction authors, with, where feasible, selected 
critical comment. 


PAGINATION KEY 


The following key is given for convenience when handling a bound 
volume: 


January-February 23-24 
March 46-48 
April 71-72 
May 94-96 
June 119-120 
July-August 142-144 
September 168 
October 190-191 
November 214-215 
December 234-235 
EXAMPLES 


Agee, J. The morning watch. A*, O, 2, Jan-Feb. 


This is a novel (volumes of short stories are indicated by ss) graded at 
the highest standard. It is, therefore, recommended for wholly free issue. 
One asterisk indicates light to medium popularity. O warns librarians 
that it may give offence to some readers. The heading number 2 indicates 
the work of a new author, i.e., an author not listed in the Third Report 
(this heading might, in another instance, indicate an improved title, aB 
or higher, by an author graded B in the Third Report). The full entry 
will be found in New Zealand Libraries January-February 1952, on 
page 23-24 (from the pagination key). 

Fitzgerald, F. S. 

Kazin, A. F. Scott Fitzgerald. 6, Mar. 
This is a critical study of F. Scott Fitzgerald, to be found under the 


heading 6 (Round Up of Works by or about Important Authors) in 
New Zealand Libraries, March 1952. 


Abercrombie, P. B. The rescuers. Ab*, 2, Sept. Jan-Feb. 
Abrahams, P. The path of thunder. Ab*, 1, Balzac, H. de. Lost illusions. A*, 5, Jan-Feb. 
Oct. Baron, A., pseud. 
Agee, J. The morning watch. A*, O, 2, Bernstein, A. With hope, farewell. AB**, 
Jan-Feb. i. July-Aug. 
Aldanov, M. The escape. A*, 1, Jun Bartolini, L. Bicycle thieves. Ab*, 2, Oct. 
Armstrong, R. ~ ao home. AB**, 2 Sept. Bates, H. E. Catherine Foster. A*, 5, Sept. 
Arnaud, on Bates, H. E. Love for Lydia. A**, 1, Nov. 
Girard, H. SG. . A. The wages of fear. Bates, H. E. Twenty tales (ss). A**, 1, Mar. 
Ab**, O, 2, Ap Baxter, W. Look down in mercy. Ab*, O, 
Atkinson, A. All. mext week. Ab**, 2, . Apr. 
July- og Bazin, H. Head against the wall. Ab*, 2, 
Ayme, M. The second face. A**, 1, Mar. Ma: 


Bentley, P. Panorama. AB**, 1, Apr. 
Blond, G. Goddess island. AB*, 2, Nov. 
Baker, D. V., ed. One and all (ss). AB**, 4, Bowles, P. Let it come down. Ab*, 1, June. 
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—_. K. The smoking mountain. Ab*, 1, 
Braby. I. The flower in the gutter. Ab*, 2, 


Beet, V. Antonio, the great lover. Ab*, 
O, 2, July-Aug. 

Brandel, M., pseud. 
Beresford, M. The choice. Ab**, 1, 
July-Aug. 

Brent of Bin Bin, pseud. Up the country. 
A*, 5, Mar. 

Bridge, A. The dark moment. AB**, 1, Apr. 

Bromfield, L. The strange case of Miss 
Annie Spragg. AB**, 5, Sept 

Brophy, J. Turn the key softly. PRBS, 1, Apr. 

Buck, P. The hidden flower. AB**, 1, Sept. 

Buckmaster, C. Family ties. Ab*, 2, Nov. 

. M. E. A perch in paradise. "AB**, 


, 4 
Bullett, G. The trouble at Number Seven. 
Ab*, 1, June. 


Camberton, R. Rain on the pavements. 
Ab*, 2, Jan-Feb. 

Campion, S. Come again. AB**, 2, Jan-Feb. 

Cannan, J. And all I learned. AB**, 2, June. 

Carolan, D. And ruffians leap. AB**, 2, Dec. 

Cary, A. J. L. A prisoner of grace. A**, O, 


, Oct. 
Catto, M., pseud. 
Finkel, M. The sickle. AB**, 2, July-Aug. 
Chapman, R. D. The temptation of Mr 
Fraill. AB*, 2, Dec. 
Church, R. The nightingale. Ab*, 1, Oct. 
Clapham, W. Night be my ae ABS, 


Clark, W. van T. Tim Hazard. Ab**, 1, Oct. 

Clarkson, T. The pavement and the sky. 
Ab*, 2) Mar. 

Cleary, J. The sundowners. Ab**, 2, July- 


Aug. 
Colette, S. G. Julie de Carneilhan. Ab*, 1 
Sept. 


P 
Collis, L. A year passed. Ab*, 2, July-Aug. 
Comfort, A. A giant's strength. Ab*, 1, Nov. 
Compton-Burnett, I. Pastors and masters. 
A*, 5, July-Aug. 
Constant, B. 
On de Rebecque, H. B. Cecile. 
At 
Casper. L. The boys from Sharon. AB*, 2 


Cooper, W. The struggles of Albert Woods. 
AB*, 2, Dec. 


B*, 

Coulter, "Ss. The loved enemy. Ab*, 2, 
July-Aug. 

Courage, i Fires in the distance. Ab**, 
Sept 


Cowlin, D. The slow train home. Ab*, 2, 
Jan-Feb. 

Croft-Cooke, R. Nine days with Edward. 
Ab**, 2, May. 

Crone, A. This pleasant lea. aB**, 2, May. 
ulshaw, J. A place of stone. Ab*, 2, May. 

— J. L. Lucifer’s dream. Ab*, O, 2, 

Se 


Davis, H. L. Winds of morning. AB**, 1 
pt. 

Delves-Broughton, J. I saw no sun. AB*, 2, 
June. 

Dinesen, T. Twilight on the Betzy. AB*, 2, 


Dos Passos, J. R. Manhattan transfer. A*, 


5, Mar. 
Duggan, A. L. The little emperors. Ab**, 2, 
Mar. 


Fair, E. Bramton Wick. AB**, 2, Oct. 

age H. The drinker. A*, 1, June. 

Field, N. The world well lost. AB*, 2, May. 

Fisher, M. Field day. AB*, 2, Jan-Feb. 

Fitzgerald, F. S. K. The beautiful and the 
damned. Ab*, 6, Mar. 

Fitzgerald, F. S. K. Borrowed time (ss). 
A*, 6, Mar. 

Fitzgerald, F. S. K. The crack-up. 6, Mar. 

Fee ba. S. K. The great Gatsby. 

ss? 

Fitzgerald, F. S. K. The last tycoon. A**, 
6, Mar. 

Fitzgerald, F. S. K. Portable F. Scott Fitz- 


gerald. A*, 
Fitzgerald, F. 
Mar. 


6, 

Fitzgerald, F. S. K. Tender is the night. 
A*, 6, Mar 

Fitz erald, F. S. K. This side of paradise. 
Ab*, 6, 

vie F. "'s. K. 
Kazin, A. F. Scott Fitzgerald: the man 


and his work. 6, Mar. 
Miziner, A. M. The far ‘side of paradise. 


ar. 
. K. The short stories. A*, 


6, Mar. 
Foley, M., ed. The best American short 
stories of 1951. A*, 4, Mar. 
Forester, C. S. Lieutenant. Hornblower. 
AB**, 1, May. 
Frame, s The lagoon (ss). 2, Mar. 
— P. The offshore light. AB * 2, 


Freatiin, M. All that swagger. A*, 5, Nov. 
—— R. The last crevasse. AB**, 
“ t. 


Gibbons, S. The Swiss summer. AB*, 1, Apr. 

eee 3 P. The desert in the heart. Ab*, 
t 

Goyen, A. The house of breath. Ab*, 2, Apr. 

Graves, A. Willa, you’re wanted. Ab*, 2, 


June. 
Green, H., pseud. 
Yorke, H. V. Doting. A*, 1, July-Aug. 
Gunn, N. M. The well at the world’s end. 
AB*, 1, Apr. 


Hadfield, J., ed. Modern stories of the open 
air (ss). Ab*, 4, Jan-Feb. 

Hamilton, P. The west pier. aB**, 2, Jan-Feb. 

Han Suyin, pseud. A many-splendoured 
thing. AB*, 2, July-Aug. 

Hanley, J. The closed harbour. A*, 1, Nov. 

Hartog, J. de. Captain Jan. AB*, 2, ’ 

Hemingway, E. The old man and the sea. 
A**, 1, Oct. 

Herbert, A. P. Number nine. Ab**, 1, Mar. 

Hodson, J. L. Morning star. Ab*, 2, Apr. 

Hostovsky, E. Missing. Ab*, 1, Dec. 

Hoult, N. Frozen ground. AB**, 2, Oct. 

Household, G. A time to kill. AB**, 2, Sept. 

Hunter, R. The dam. Ab*, 2, May 

Hyams, E. S. Sylvester. Ab**, "> Mar. 


Innes, H. 
Hammond-Innes, R. Campbell’s kingdom. 
aB**, 2, Nov. 

Isherwood, C. The memorial. A*, 5, Dec. 

Isherwood, C. Mr Norris changes trains. 
A*, 5, Dec. 


Jackson, S. Hangsaman. Ab*, 2, Jan-Feb. 

as P. H. Catherine Carter. AB**, 2, 
ar. 

Jones, J. From here to eternity. ab**, O, 


» May. 
Jones, M. No time to be young. Ab*, 2, May. 





Kinross. 


Lagerkv 
Laski, |! 
Lewis, | 
Lewis, § 
Lewis, ‘ 
Linklate 

AB** 
Linklate 
Linklate 
Linklate 


Kaplan, H. J. Anywhere else. Ab*, 2, May. 

Kazantzaki, N. Zorba the Greek. A**, 
Nov. 

Kazin, A., ed. F. Scott Fitzgerald: the man 
and his work. 6, Mar 

Kennedy, M. Lucy Carmichael. AB**, 2, 
Oct. 

Kent, S. For the love of Doc. AB**, 2, Apr. 

Kinross, J. The eastern gate. AB*, 2, May. 


Lagerkvist, P. F. Barabbas. A*, 2, Sept. 
Laski, M. The village. Ab**, 1, Oct. 
Lewis, S. Babbitt. A**, 5, Sept 
Lewis, S. World so wide. ABS*. ‘Ly Jan-Feb. 
Lewis, W. The revenge for love. A‘, 5, Oct. 
Linklater, E. The impregnable women. 
AB**, 5, Sept. 
Linklater, E. Lacdale Hall. AB**, 1, Jan-Feb. 
Linklater, E. Poet’s pub. Ab**, 5, Sept. 
Linklater, E. White-maa’s saga. AB**, 5, 
Oct. 
Lloyd, D. D. Son and stranger. Ab*, 2, 
Jan-Feb. 
Lodwick, J. The cradle of Neptune. Ab**, 
, Apr. 


McCarthy, M. Cast a cold eye (ss). A*, 1, 

Apr. 

McCullers, C. The ballad of the sad cafz. 
A*, 2, Sept. 

McFee, W. The adopted. AB**, 2, Dec. 

~~ H. Each man’s son. AB*, 2, 
une 

MacMahon, B. Children of the rainbow. 
Ab**, 2, Oct. 


Mailer, ’N. Barbary shore. ab, O, 

Malaparte, C. Kaputt. Ab*, 2, 

Malraux, A. The walnut trees of Altenburg. 
A*, 1, July-Aug. 

Mankowitz, W. Make me an offer. Ab**, 


, Oct. 


» Sept. 
Manning, O. School for love, Ab**, 2, on. 
—" P. T. The pencil of God. aM, t 


Markee, C. The forthright spirit. Ab*, 2, 
Apr 


pr. 
Marquand, J. Y. es Goodwin, USA. 


Ab**, 1, Jan-Feb. 
Mathew, D. In Vallombrosa. Ab*, 2, June. 
Maugham, W. S. The narrow corner. Ab**, 


5, Oct. 

Mauriac, F. The Frontenac mystery. A*, 
1, Nov. 

Mauriac, F. The little misery. A*, 1, July- 
Aug. 

Mitcalfe, B. Squid (ss). Ab*, O, 2, Jan-Feb. 

Mitchison, N. M. Lobsters on the agenda. 

**, 1, Nov. 

Mittelholzer, E. Children of Kayawana. 
Ab**, O, 2, Nov. 

Miziner, A. M. The far side of paradise. 
6, Mar 


Moravia, A. The conformist. A**, 1, June. 


New Yorker. 55 o- stories from the New 
Yorker. Ab**, 4, Sept. 

Nickels, A. F. They wanted wine. Ab*, 
May. 


ope. O. A penny for the harp. Ab*, | 

une 

Orchard, V., of. Best racing stories (ss). 
AB**, 4, No 


2, Oct. 


Owen, C. The ‘maseen. Ab*, 
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Park, R. R. L. The witch’s thorn. Ab***, 
2, Jan-Feb. 

—- C. The moon and the bonfire. A*, 
. June. 

Pember, J. T. C. Swanson. Ab*, 2, Oct. 

Pick, J. B. The lonely aren't alone. AB*, 


“ t. 
Plomer, W. C.F. Museum pieces. A**, 1, 


Nov. 
Powell, A. A buyer’s market. A**, 1, Sept. 
Power, C. The encounter. Ab**, . Mar. 
Pritchett, Vv. S. Mr Beluncle. Ab*, 1, Jan- 


roses, be Hero of a summer's day. AB**, 
3 

Pode, i. ed. Pick of today’s short stories. 
Ab**, 4, Oct. 

Pym, B. Excellent women. AB**, 2, Oct. 


Radiguet, R. Count d’Orgel opens the ball. 
A*, 2, Dec. 


Rein, H. Finale Berlin. Ab*, 2, July-Aug. 
Remarque, E. M. Spark of life. Ab**, 1, Nov. 
Roberts, The Abbot sisters. Ab**, 
2, Nov. 
Romano, R. Scirocco. Ab*, 2, May. 
Rooke, D. Mittee. Ab**, O, 2, Mar. 
Ross, V. Tightrope. AB*, 2, July-Aug. 
a Where nests the waterhen. Ab*, 
t. 


cad 


Sager, G. The invisible worm. Ab*, 2, Apr. 

Samson, C. Passion play. AB*, 2, Jan-Feb. 

a W. A touch of the sun (ss). A**, 
1 

Schulberg, B. The disenchanted. Ab**, 1, 
Ap 


Scott, J. D. The way to glory. Ab*, 2, Oct. 

Scurfield, G. Alone with our day. AB**, 
2, July-Aug. 

Seivon, S. A brighter sun. Ab*, 2, May. 

Sharp, M. Lise Lilly white. AB**, 1, Apr. 

Shaw, I. Mixed company. A**, 1, July-Aug. 

Shaw, I. The troubled air. Ab**, 1, Jan-Feb. 

Shohet, J. Jacob’s ladder. ab, 2, Apr. 

Simenon, G. The heart of man. AB**, 1, 
Jan-Feb. 

sees, Be. To dusty death. A*, 2, July-Aug. 

al. 


. H. The red and the black. A*, 
a 2 

b. 
Strachey, E. J. St L. The frontiers. AB*, 


Strachey, J. The man on the pier. AB**, 
ar. 

Styles, S. Land from the sea. AB**, 2, Oct. 

— J. The survivor. Ab**, 5, Jan- 


Sykes, G. The nice American. Ab*, O, 2, 
Jan-Feb. 


Tasaki, H. The mountains remain. Ab**, 
t 


. Sept. 
Taylor, E. A game of hide and seek. AB**, 
1, Jan-Feb. 
——e. E. The island of desire. AB**, 
t 


» sept. 
Thomas, G. Now lead us home. Ab**, 1, 
July-Aug. 
a, E. G. Chance intruder. AB**, 2, 
ov. 
Tilsley, F. Pleasure beach. AB**, 1, Jan-Feb. 
Toole, M. Farewell to the family. AB**, 2, 
Jan-Feb. 





Trickett, R. The return home. AB**, 2, Sept. 

Triolet, E. The white horse. Ab*, 1, Apr. 

Tutuola, A. The palm-wine drinkard. Ab*, 
2, July-Aug. 

Urquhart, F. Jezebel’s dust. Ab*, 1, Mar. 

Vidal, G. The judgment of Paris. Ab**, 1, 
une. 

Vilmorin, L. de. Juliette. Ab*, 2, Nov. 


Walker, D. H. The pillar. Ab**, 2, May. 
Wall, M. Leaves for the burning. Ab*, 2, 


May. 
Waltari, N. T. The sultan’s renegade. aB**, 


2, Mar. 
Ward, M. J. A little night music. Ab**, 1, 


May. 
Warren, K. Intruder in the house. Ab**, 
2, Mar. 
Waugh, E. Men at arms. A**, 1, Dec. 
Wellard, J. A. Deep is the night. Ab*, 2, May. 
Wells, H. G. The short stories. A*, 5, Oct 


Westerby, R. In the money. Ab*, 1, Oct, 
Whitaker, M. Selected stories (ss). A*, 1, 
ar. 


White, A. The sugar house. Ab* 2, Sept. 
bet yun H. The dark lantern. AB,** 1, 


ar. 
Willingham, C. End as a man. Ab*, 1, May. 
Wilson, A. Hemlock and after. Ab*, O, 2, 


pt. 
Wilson, E. I thought of Daisy. Ab*, 1, June. 
Wohl, L. de The restless flame. AB**, 2, 
July-Aug. 
Wouk, H. The Caine mutiny. Ab**, 1, Apr. 
Wydenbruck, N. 
Purtscheri, N. Placidia’s daughter. Ab**, 
2, Nov. 


Yaffe, J. Poor cousin_Evelyn. AB*, 2, Sept. 
Youd, S. Brave conquerors. Ab*, 2, June. 


Zéraffa, M. The living and the lost. Ab*, 2, 
Dec. 
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